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Liberia 

and  Her  Educational  Problems 


The  corporation  publishing  the  “Wide  World  Magazine”  has  adopted 
the  practical  policy  of  printing  a  map  of  the  world  in  each  issue  of  that 
periodical.  An  arrow  indicates  the  particular  spot  on  this  map  where 
the  scenes  of  these  interesting,  and  ofttimes  melodramatic,  adventures 
take  place,  thus  locating  geographically,  and  with  a  definiteness  that  is 
most  helpful,  the  precise  corner  of  the  globe  to  which  the  author  desires 
to  carry  his  reader.  In  some  such  way  as  this  I  am  anxious  to  have  you 
accompany  me  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  let  you  make  a  brief  survey  of  that  country,  taking  note  of  the 
ambitions  and  struggles  of  that  little  band  of  deserving  people  who  are 
exerting  every  effort  to  maintain  a  free  and  independent  democracy 
amidst  the  deteriorating  influences  of  oriental  customs  and  strong 
primitive  hindrances. 

Liberia  needed  very  little  introduction  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  every 
sense  a  colony  of  the  United  States,  its  affairs  were  intimately  known 
to  the  American  people.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  stations  now  encircle  the  globe  and  whose 
activities  are  known  in  every  land,  had  its  birth  in  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  Likewise  the  first  foreign  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  sent  to  Liberia.  These  instances  are  a  measure  of  the  national 
interest  which  was  manifested  in  that  far  away  land.  The  critical  con¬ 
vulsions  in  the  United  States,  however,  which  burst  forth  into  civil  war, 
and  the  consequent  political  readjustments  following  that  awful  carnage, 
almost  wholly  eclipsed  Liberia  and  her  affairs.  The  hundreds  of  state 
colonization  societies  and  their  auxiliaries  that  had  been  organized  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  sending 
free  people  of  color  to  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  allowed  their  activities  to 
lessen  and  one  by  one  grew  entirely  inactive;  the  numerous  pulpits 
which  had  hitherto  lost  no  opportunity  to  keep  alive  interest  of  the 
people  in  Liberia  and  her  progress,  grew  silent;  the  valuable  commerce 
of  that  country,  which  had  been  brought  direct  to  this  country  in  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  Germans;  and  this 
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republic,  the  child  of  American  generosity,  sympathy  and  sacrifice,  was 
forgotten.  It  dropped  below  the  horizon  of  American  thought  and  at¬ 
tention,  there  to  work  out  its  destiny  in  its  own  unguided  way,  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  internal  administration  as  best  it  could, 
and  to  combat  with  the  machinations  and  aggrandizements  of  the  mighty 
nations  of  Europe  in  its  pitifully  weak  position. 

So  today  I  find  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  very  helpful,  to  go  somewhat 
into  the  history  of  Liberia  and  refer  to  the  geography  of  Africa  to  point 
out  this  republic  that  it  may  be  more  definitely  located  than  just  “some¬ 
where  in  Africa.”  A  line  drawn  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  from  4  to  8  degrees  north  of  the  equator  and  parallel 
to  it,  would  strike  Liberia,  snuggled  in  the  rim  of  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa  much  the  same  as  the  eye  of  a  lima  bean.  Its  northeast  boundary 
touches  that  of  the  British  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  while  to  the  north 
and  east  the  great  African  Empire  of  the  French  Republic,  embracing 
the  fertile  vales  of  the  Sudan,  the  vast  Sahara  Desert  and  stretching 
away  north  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  comprising  territory  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  presses  down  upon  the  little  republic  as  if  to 
crush  it  out  of  existence,  as,  in  truth,  it  has  so  often  seriously  threatened 
to  do  in  the  past. 

Liberia  has  a  coast  line  of  350  miles  and  is  nearly  200  miles  at  its 
greatest  width,  containing  35,000  square  miles,  just  the  size  of  the  state 
of  Indiana.  After  many  years  of  boundary  shoving,  when  first  England 
and  then  France,  upon  one  flimsy  pretext  or  another,  would  take  a  fresh 
slice  of  Liberia’s  territory,  this  is  the  area  that  has  been  left  to  the 
people  in  which  to  work  out  their  destiny  as  a  free  nation. 

The  population  of  Liberia  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  2,000,000.  Of  this 
number  about  100,000  are  civilized  or  have  some  degree  of  civilization. 
The  Americo-Liberians  and  their  descendants  number  close  to  15,000. 
There  are  more  than  two  dozen  distinct  tribes  in  this  country,  speaking 
as  many  different  dialects.  The  Pessey  tribe  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
numerous  and,  without  doubt,  exhibits  the  most  skill  in  native  handi¬ 
crafts.  They  show  wonderful  ingenuity  in  the  curing  of  hides,  in  tanning 
and  leather  work,  in  weaving  and  dyeing,  in  raffia  and  rattan  work,  and 
in  brass,  iron  and  other  metal  work.  The  Pessey  tribe  and  the  some^ 
what  allied  tribes  of  the  Buzis,  Bandis  and  Mendis,  inhabit  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  Liberia  which  may  be  appropriately  called  the  native 
industrial  section  of  the  country.  An  effort  to  turn  these  native  accom¬ 
plishments  into  industrial  and  commercial  channels  through  improvement 
and  by  teaching  them  in  the  industrial  schools,  would  be  worthily  justi¬ 
fied.  All  the  other  tribes  are  tillers  of  the  soil  and  garner  the  natural 
resources  of  the  forests,  except  the  Krus  who  are  fishermen  and  sea¬ 
faring  men. 

The  Americo-Liberian  population  is  confined  to  the  coast  and  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  streams.  Many  of  these,  however,  have  deserted 
these  beaten  paths  and  have  driven  their  stakes  far  interiorward.  The 
distribution  of  this  element  of  the  population  has  resulted  in  a  somewhat 
hazy  division  of  the  country  into  what  is  called  the  hinterland  and  civil¬ 
ized  districts.  The  hinterland  begins  forty  miles  from  the  sea  coast. 
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The  authority  of  the  government  is  recognized  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  and  the  natives  render  absolute  obedience  to 
its  laws,  but  the  government  in  the  general  application  of  civil  law, 
permits  the  tribal  customs  and  authority  of  the  chiefs  to  be  paramount 
in  the  hinterland,  except  in  cases  of  murder.  There  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  forcibly  undermine  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  over  their 
people.  Whatever  disintegration  of  tribal  customs  has  taken  place  has 
been  the  result  of  gradual  and  unconscious  acquirements  of  the  arts  of 
civilization  on  the  part  of  the  natives  and  their  consequent  absorption 
into  the  body  politic. 

Liberia  was  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  a  benevolent  organization  formed  to  colonize,  with  their 
own  consent,  free  people  of  color  residing  in  the  United  States.  This 
society  spent  over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  work,  and  sent  to  the  colony  in  Africa  ovej^g^OO  immigrants. 

The  first  landing  on  Liberian  soil  was  made^HpPle  settlers  on  January 
7th,  1822.  Just  twenty-five  years  afterwards? July  26th,  1847,  circum¬ 
stances  forced  the  people  of  Liberia  to  declare  themselves  a  sovereign 
republic,  and  the  guiding  hand  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
with  the  wholesome  influence  it  wielded  in  the  affairs  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  was  compelled  to  be  withdrawn.  This  premature  relinquishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  society  resulted  from  the  operations  of  British 
traders.  For  a  number  of  years  these  traders  and  captains  of  British 
vessels  had  enjoyed  the  unhindered  right  to,  trade  with  the  natives  all 
along  the  African  coast.  British  vessels  had  also  engaged  in  the  slave 
traffic  which  the  colonial  agents  and  people  of  Liberia  had  strenuously 
endeavored  to  stamp  out.  The  British  Government  early  took  steps  to 
prevent  its  subjects  from  continuing  in  this  trade,  and  when  it  became 
impossible,  or  highly  unprofitable,  for  them  to  engage  directly  in  this 
nefarious  traffic,  a  very  lucrative  business  could  still  be  carried  on  by 
British  vessels  in  supplying  rum  and  the  necessary  trade  goods  to  Span¬ 
ish  and  other  slave  dealers  who  hovered  on  the  Liberian  coast.  Such 
naturally  looked  with  disfavor  upon  a  Christian  government,  one  of  law 
and  order,  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Many  masters  of  vessels  and  traders  defied  the  colonial  government 
and  its  laws;  they  insisted  upon  trading  with  the  natives  without 
hindrance;  they  entered  the  harbors  and  left  without  any  regard  for 
customs  regulations,  and  refused  to  pay  duty  on  their  goods.  When  the 
colonial  government  seized  British  vessels  to  force  the  payment  of  fines 
or  sold  the  goods  of  traders  for  duties,  appeals  were  made  to  the  home 
government  for  redress.  The  British  Government  was  at  first  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  not  knowing  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government  regarding  the  settlement  of  Liberia.  Corre¬ 
spondence  was  opened  by  the  British.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  replied  that  Liberia  was  “an  independent  political  community” 
founded  for  benevolent  purposes  which  ought  to  merit  the  good  wishes 
of  all  governments,  but  that  it  alone  was  responsible  for  its  acts.  With 
this  information  before  it,  the  British  Government  upheld  the  position 
of  its  subjects,  affirming  that  as  Liberia  was  not  a  sovereign  state,  it 
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could  not  impose  customs  duties  or  perform  any  of  the  acts  inherent 
in  sovereignty.  The  Colonization  Society  and  the  people  of  Liberia 
knew  just  what  the  ultimate  consequence  of  that  declaration  would  mean 
to  the  commonwealth.  And  in  order  that  this  land  of  liberty  and  promise 
might  be  preserved  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  black  man,  in  order 
that  the  labors  of  the  Colonization  Society  might  not  prove  vain,  Liberia 
declared  herself  a  sovereign  state  on  July  26th,  1847. 

On  this  day  of  independence  Liberia  faced  wholly  new  conditions: 
a  wide  gulf  had  been  spanned  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Republic.  Although  the  colonists  had,  to  a  large  extent,  been  managing 
their  own  affairs  for  some  time,  even  to  filling  the  post  of  Governor,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  were  in  any  manner  fully  prepared  for  this! 
sudden  step.  They  found  themselves  endowed  with  a  constitution  and 
full  machinery  for  conducting  an  independent  representative  democracy, 
and  this,  too,  circumscribed  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  primitive 
peoples  with  idealsl^Kpns  and  laws  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  western  civilization.  The  recognition  by  England  and  France 
the  following  year  compelled  Liberia  to  live  up  to  the  status  she  had 
assumed  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations.  In  this  she  had  the  backing  of  no 
powerful  nation.  Her  only  reliance  to  warrant  existence  was  her  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose.  » 

What  trials  the  leaders  of  this  new  nation  must  have  experienced  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  this  altered  relation  to  the  outside  world!  What 
must  have  been  their  anxieties  when  they  realized  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  them  by  virtue  of  this  assumption  of  sover¬ 
eignty!  But  they  could  not  waver  or  shirk.  Having  declared  themselves 
a  nation,  they  could  not  escape  the  duties  implied  by  such  even  though 
they  were  embarrassed  by  inexperience  and  ignorance,  by  lack  of  finances 
or  a  system  of  currency,  by  lack  of  intelligent  men  or  the  myriad  agen¬ 
cies  essential  to  the  administration  of  affairs  of  a  state.  This  group  of 
sturdy  men  addressed  themselves  earnestly  to  the  problems  of  state¬ 
craft,  to  the  perplexing  questions  of  internal  government,  to  the  hercu¬ 
lean  task  of  administering  the  interior  and  of  bringing  the  nearly  two 
million  natives  to  fully  acknowledge  the  laws  of  the  government,  to 
harmonize  their  diverse  antagonisms,  to  put  down  internecine  warfare, 
and  to  blot  out  the  last  vestiges  of  the  horrible  slave  trade  which  still 
lurked  under  the  very  shadow  of  Cape  Mesurado. 

Up  to  the  year  1865  the  American  Colonization  Society  sent  to  Liberia 
11,809  people.  Of  these  4,541  were  born  free,  344  purchased  their  free¬ 
dom,  5,957  were  emancipated  and  sent  out,  346  were  sent  from  Barba- 
does,  British  West  Indies,  753  were  freedmen  sent  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  while  the  status  of  68  is  unknown.  Besides  the  above  1,227 
were  settled  in  what  was  called  “Maryland  in  Liberia,”  by  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society.  The  total  immigration,  therefore,  to  Liberia 
under  the  auspices  of  colonization  societies  and  at  their  expense  was 
13,136.  Forty-five  years  elapsed  between  the  time  the  first  settlers 
landed  and  the  last  of  this  number  reached  Africa. 

At  the  time  independence  was  declared,  there  were  only  4,500  civilized 
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people  of  American  origin  in  Liberia,  and  these  were  scattered  over  a 
coast  line  of  350  miles!  Most  of  these  people  could  be  classed  as 
illiterate. 

The  above  gives  a  cross-section  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  about  sixty 
years  ago.  What  a  background!  It  shows  a  nation  over  half  of  whose 
population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls  were  not  long  out  of  the 
shackles  of  slavery,  groping  for  self-consciousness  and  the  light  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  manhood,  marooned  in  an  enervating  climate  among  a  people 
their  own  but  whose  language,  customs  and  ideals  they  had  entirely 
forgotten.  These  colonists  had  been  only  partially  and  incidentally 
benefited  by  western  civilization,  yet  they  were  expected  to  conduct  a 
civilized  government  in  Africa.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Liberia 
was  intended  from  its  founding  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  and  the  world 
has  since  exacted  that  she  measure  up  to  this  standard.  These  benighted 
peoples  were  to  be  the  torch  bearers  of  Christianity  and  civilization  to 
the  millions  of  heathen  of  Africa,  lighting  Way  to  education  and 
culture.  Liberia  was  to  be  the  entering  wedge  for  the  redemption  of 
the  “dark  continent.”  Truly  a  herculean  task  needing  the  special  favor 
of  the  gods  for  accomplishment. 

Has  Liberia  measured  up  to  these  exactions?  Many  have  pronounced 
her  either  a  complete  failure  or  a  decided  farce,  but  such  criticisms  have 
been  rendered  upon  snap-judgment  or  from  long  distance.  Gauged 
by  every  just  and  impartial  standard  she  has  succeeded  in  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  way;  and  the  marvel  is  not  that  she  has  not  made  more 
progress,  but  that  she  did  not  go  under.  The  benevolent  and  helpful 
hand  of  the  American  people,  extended  through  the  agency  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonization  Society,  was  unfortunately  withdrawn  from  the  weak 
and  needy  grasp  of  the  republic  all  too  soon,  while  the  strong  arm  of 
the  American  Government,  which  by  every  right  should  have  been  the 
bulwark  of  its  infant  colony,  has  been  in  the  past  too  often  only  limply 
stretched  forth  or  not  extended  at  all.  The  American  Government  and 
people  were  Liberia’s  court  of  appeal,  but  this  court  suspended  session 
before  clearing  its  docket. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  guardians,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
insuperable  difficulties  encountered  and  the  obstacles  that  have  been 
designedly  placed  in  her  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  calumnies  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  her,  Liberia  has  a  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
progressive  nation,  and,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  and  especially  of  the  American  people,  whose  creature  this  land 
of  hope  and  promise  is.  In  the  face  of  great  odds  and  an  incessant  fight 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  the  people  have  built  homes  and  towns, 
developed  commerce  and  agriculture,  brought  within  the  pale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  nearly  100,000  heathen,  and,  in  brief,  have  maintained  an  orderly 
government  unmarred  by  a  single  revolution  or  other  serious  internal 
disruption.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  American  people  can  look 
upon  their  work  and  say:  “Behold,  it  is  good!” 

The  history  of  Liberia  may  be  divided  into  five  epochs.  First,  from 
1822  to  1847.  This  was  the  period  of  colonization  and  consolidation, 
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when  various  societies  in  the  United  States  were  active  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  Liberia.  In  1839  all  the  separate  colonies  in  Africa  were  formed 
into  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia,  and  in  1847  its  independence  was 
declared.  This  is  the  period  of  Colonial  Agents  and  Governors,  when  the 
affairs  of  Liberia  were  more  or  less  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society. 

The  second  epoch  dates  from  1847  to  1871.  This  was  characterized  by 
feverish  activity  in  agriculture  and  internal  development.  It  was  also 
the  period  of  the  greatest  tide  of  immigration  from  the  United  States. 
Liberia  was  prosperous.  Coffee  plantations  were  rapidly  expanded  and 
the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  sugar  flourished.  Many  of  the 
planters  and  traders  owned  their  own  vessels  which  sailed  between 
Liberia  and  New  York  and  Liverpool  laden  with  the  bounties  of  Liberian 
industry.  The  Government  undertook  to  float  a  foreign  loan  for  the 
development  of  roads  into  the  interior  and  for  other  public  works.  This 
was  the  fateful  loan  of  1871,  financed  by  unscrupulous  men  in  London. 
Time  forbids  me  to  bare  the  record  of  this  disgraceful  transaction  and 
to  show  how  advantage  was  shamefully  taken  of  Liberia’s  inexperience 
and  weakness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  saddled  on  the  republic  a  debt 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Of  the  half  million  dollars  borrowed, 
about  four-fifths  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  financiers  for  flotation 
expense.  This  loan  plunged  the  republic  headlong  into  financial  chaos. 

The  third  epoch  is  covered  between  the  years  1871  and  1908.  Thisj 
was  generally  a  period  of  depression  directly  traceable  to  the  loan  of 
1871.  The  bottom  of  the  market  for  Liberian  coffee  was  knocked  out 
by  the  cheaper  grades  of  the  Brazilian  bean.  Coffee,  the  great  single 
investment  of  the  Liberian  farmer,  dropped  in  price  from  24c  to  4c  per 
f  pound.  Farms,  in  consequence,  proved  unprofitable  and  were  aban¬ 
doned.  Immigration  from  America  entirely  ceased,  while  the  last  of  the 
American  schooners,  which  had  developed  Liberia’s  commerce  and 
marketed  her  products,  disappeared  from  her  waters. 

The  fourth  epoch  begins  with  the  year  1906  when  Liberia  again  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  realm  of  international  finance.  Difficulties  and  misun¬ 
derstandings  over  the  loan  of  1871  had  in  the  meantime  been  adjusted. 
A  new  loan  was  now  floated  in  London  for  a  further  half  million  dollars, 
and  its  consequences  were  more  disastrous  than  those  of  the  first.  No 
substantial  benefits  accrued  to  Liberia;  on  the  other  hand,  it  involved 
her  in  many  very  serious  questions  with  the  British  Government  that 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  republic.  Liberia’s  autonomy  hung 
from  a  slender  thread.  The  period  from  1906  to  1912  is  one  of  diplomatic 
intrigue  and  trouble  with  the  British  and  French  governments.  It  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  republic  was  saved  by  the  entrance  of  thej 
Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  scene,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  and  present  epoch. 

With  the  American  Government  as  adviser,  a  refunding  loan  of 
$1,700,000  was  consummated  in  1912  when  an  international  receivership 
of  Liberian  customs  went  into  force.  By  this  loan  all  of  Liberia’s  debts, 
external  and  internal,  were  refunded;  the  malicious  activities  of  thes 
British  and  French  Governments  were  practically  silenced,  and  Liberia 
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was  given  a  fresh  breathing  spell.  The  customs  revenues  are  collected  by 
four  receivers,  American,  German,  British  and  French,  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  as  General  Receiver. 

This  fifth  epoch  will  be  the  supreme  test  for  Liberia.  It  will  prove  to 
be  her  salvation,  but  that  salvation  will  call  for  great  sacrifices  and 
superhuman  efforts.  The  injunction  is  reform  and  efficiency:  reforms 
in  the  finances  of  the  country,  reforms  in  the  interior  policy  of  the 
government  and  in  every  other  department.  Greater  and  still  greater 
efficiency  is  being  exacted  of  employes,  and  we  are  pressed  to  find  these 
efficient  units  among  the  young  people  of  the  country. 

Liberia  has  been  harrassed  and  heckled  on  all  sides  in  the  past,  and 
her  attention  and  resources  have  been  consumed  in  the  unaided  endeavor 
to  grapple  with  forces  stronger  than  herself  and  in  settling  unjust^ 
demands.  The  record  of  her  external  troubles  must  be  known  in  order 
for  one  to  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  how  grave  these  have  been 
and  how  they  have  retarded  her  progress.  Lagging  behind  in  the 
nineteenth  century  through  force  of  circumstances,  the  republic  sud¬ 
denly  finds  itself  confronted  with  a  demand  for  twentieth  century  en¬ 
deavor  and  efficiency.  In  what  way  can  this  demand  be  met?  This 
is  the  question  that  is  perplexing  the  government  of  Liberia  today,  and 
it  has  become  my  duty  to  help  solve  that  question. 

I  have  been  honored  with  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
and  am  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  improving  the  educational 
system  of  Liberia  in  harmony  with  the  standards  best  calculated  to  make 
Liberia’s  youth  more  efficient.  We  have  to  turn  out  material  for  the 
State,  if  our  salvation  is  to  be  certain  and  secure,  in  a  manner  callings 
for  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  government  far  greater  than  my 
faith  is  able  to  discern  as  being  forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  Observ¬ 
ing  this  plight,  the  past  history  of  Liberia  and  its  relation  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  led  me  to  believe  that  this  little  republic’s  present  needs 
along  educational  lines  would  be  heeded  as  sympathetically  and  en¬ 
couragingly  by  you  as  your  forefathers  did  its  founding  and  perpetua¬ 
tion.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  refer  to  these  conditions. 

The  work  of  education  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia  has  been  done 
almost  wholly  by  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States  operating  through 
their  missionaries  in  that  country.  These  missionary  agencies  were  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  founding  of  Liberia,  consequently  church  in¬ 
fluences  have  played  no  little  part  in  its  history  and  in  shaping  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  public  policies.  This  is  perfectly  natural  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Colonial  Agents  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
and  other  societies  responsible  for  the  founding  of  Liberia,  were  all  men 
of  strong  religious  convictions,  and,  further,  that  the  idea  of  Christian¬ 
izing  the  heathen  of  Africa  was  as  dominating  a  factor  in  the  settlement 
of  the  colony  as  was  the  object  of  creating  an  asylum  for  the  free  colored 
people  of  America. 

The  literacy  of  the  first  settlers  of  Liberia  was  pitiably  low.  To 
overcome  this  sad  handicap,  the  churches  working  in  harmony  with 
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the  plans  of  the  Colonization  Society  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  opened  day  schools  in  their  missions.  These  day 
schools  supplied  the  place  of  public  schools  which  the  colonists  were  too 
poor  to  provide  for  themselves.  Such  schools  have  continued  in  existence 
up  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  colonists,  however,  made  heroic 
efforts  to  maintain  free  public  schools,  but  no  permanent  results  came 
from  those  efforts. 

Philanthropic  individuals  in  America  gave  largely  of  their  means  to 
establish  facilities  for  the  training  of  the  children  of  settlers,  and  for. 
the  education  of  persons  that  they  might  be  able  to  command  schools  in 
connection  with  what  was  considered  the  more  important  work  of  evan¬ 
gelism.  In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  truly  regretted  that  so  many  of  the 
bequests  made  in  former  years  for  the  advancement  of  Liberian  educa¬ 
tion  were  circumscribed  with  religious  limitations  which  practically  pre¬ 
clude  their  employment  for  general  educational  work,  so  much  more! 
vital  in  view  of  altered  social  and  economic  conditions. 

These  day  schools  did  invaluable  service  in  the  days  of  the  Colony 
and  Commonwealth,  and,  indeed,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  but 
to  their  continuation  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  the  tardy  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  government  and  people  of  the  fact  that  no  agency  for  the 
education  of  the  masses  is  as  effective  as  the  public  school. 

The  republic  recognizes  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes  to  the 
churches  of  America,  particularly  the  Episcopal  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches,  for  providing  during  all  these  years  educational 
facilities  which  have  served  to  turn  out  strong  men  for  service  to  the 
state.  Generation  after  generation  has  passed  through  these  schools, 
including  those  of  higher  training,  so  that  they  have  come  to  be 
regarded  by  some  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  operations  of  these 
missionary  societies  in  Liberia. 

While  these  day  schools  in  the  past  have  been  the  instrumentality  for 
the  spread  of  learning,  their  perpetuation  has  had  a  wholly  unexpected 
and  regrettable  effect  upon  the  people,  unconsciously  exhibited  by  their 
hitherto  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  question  of  public  education. 
In  preserving  these  schools  in  the  civilized  communities  and  incorpoF- 
ated  towns  and  cities,  the  churches  have  carried  charity  to  the  point 
where  it  has  resolved  itself  into  harm,  for  they  formed  no  source  of 
burden  upon  the  people  nor  upon  the  treasury  of  the  government,  and, 
until  quite  recently,  books  were  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the  pupils 
which,  in  some  cases,  obtains  even  now.  Such  a  policy  prolonged 
through  many  years  has  stunted  the  growth  of  that  fine  spirit  of  self- 
support  towards  education,  the  most  cardinal  of  public  needs,  and  has 
prevented  a  clear  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  training  of  the  youth 
is  an  inescapable  duty  of  the  community,  whether  that  duty  is  performed 
independently  of  the  organized  government  or  in  vigorous  co-operation 
with  it. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  not  created,  therefore,  until 
1900.  Since  that  time  efforts  have  been  directed  at  organizing  a  public 
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school  sytsem  uniform  throughout  the  republic.  Many  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  this  work,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  proper  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  the  department  in  the  matter  of  appropriations 
until  quite  recently.  The  appropriation  for  public  schools  for  the  past 
three  fiscal  years  have  been  $8,000  per  annum.  Of  this  sum  not  more 
than  $1,000  has  been  received  by  the  department  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe.  This  appropriation  has  been  supplemented  by  a' 
special  tax  of  one  dollar  per  capita  upon  all  male  inhabitants  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  this  tax  has  yielded  less  than  $2,000  for  any 
one  year.  "With  these  funds  the  department  has  been  endeavoring  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  operating  sixty-four  public  schools  in  the  civile 
ized  communities  and  native  districts.  The  result  of  this  policy  on  such 
slender  means  has  been  that  only  poorly  qualified  teachers  could  be 
employed  who  have  regarded  their  work  merely  in  the  light  of  a  job, 
one  that  would  supplement  some  other  activity  to  gain  a  livlihood. 
Such  teachers  have  not  brought  to  their  work  any  commendable  degree 
of  training  or  enthusiasm,  and  consequently  the  public  schools  have 
been  mediocre  and  have  failed  to  gain  that  place  of  respect  which  an 
adequate  and  efficient  system  would  command. 

There  is  not  one  public  school  building  owned  by  the  government  or 
by  any  city  or  township.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
been  compelled  to  rent  church  edifices  and  lodge  rooms  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  thereby  making  relatively  large  inroads  upon  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  No  appropriation  has  ever  been  made 
for  the  building  or  equipment  of  schools. 

The  public  school  has  had  a  hard  fight  in  gaining  the  feeble  grip  upon 
the  people  it  now  has.  In  this  fight  it  has  been  in  competition  with  the 
day  schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  and  a  few  such  schools  of  the  Baptists  and  other  churches. 
I  say  competition  for  the  reason  that  these  church  day  schools  were.! 
well  established  institutions  and  were  recognized  as  indispensable  when 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  created,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  harmonize  the  activities  of 
the  church  and  state  in  communities  where  these  have  overlapped. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Monrovia,  every  other  community  in 
Liberia  could  be  well  served  by  the  establishment  of  one  good,  efficient 
public  school,  centrally  located  and  well  staffed,  whereas  there  are  now 
several  of  these  church  day  schools  and  a  public  school  in  nearly 
every  settlement  and  town,  none  of  which  could  properly  be  classed 
above  mediocrity. 

There  are  not  more  than  ten  thousand  children  in  attendance  upon 
day  and  public  schools  in  the  republic,  but  this  number  represents  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  little  army  that  could  be  brought  into  these  temples  of 
learning  were  the  facilities  for  their  training  at  hand  and  the  laws 
governing  attendance  upon  schools  strictly  enforced.  |  The  highest 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  reached  2,632  in  1913.  The  Methodist 
Church  comes  next  with  about  2,400,  the  Episcopal  Church  enrolls  1,536, 
while  the  Baptist  and  other  church  schools  take  care  of  three  or  four 
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hundred  pupils.  I  There  are  many  private  schools,  also,  which  have 
sprung  up  on  account  of  the  feeling  that  the  church  and  public  schools 
were  declining  in  efficiency. 

Other  educational  forces  are  represented  in  Liberia  by  independent 
mission  schools,  but  these  confine  their  activities  to  districts  populated 
almost  wholly  by  aborigines,  thus  accomplishing  a  most  helpful  and 
gratifying  work  among  a  part  of  the  population  which  the  government 
cannot,  for  the  present,  hope  to  reach. 

The  Episcopal  Church  devotes  about  $26,000  per  annum  to  its  educa¬ 
tional  endeavors,  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  government  appro¬ 
priates  for  public  schools,  while  that  spent  by  the  Methodist  Church  is 
nearly  twice  as  much.  This  may  seem  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
government,  but  before  this  impression  is  allowed  to  fix  itself,  one 
must  take  into  consideration  the  financial  resources  of  the  republic. 
The  total  money  set  aside  by  the  government  for  educational  purposes 
is  approximately  $18,000,  including  the  $1,500  or  $2,000  receivable  from 
the  special  dollar  school  tax.  Of  this  total  sum,  $6,000  is  allotted  to 
Liberia  College,  $8,000  and  the  special  dollar  tax  for  the  public  schools; 
the  balance  goes  for  administration.  $18,000  represents  very  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  total  money  available  for  appropriation  for  all  purposes 
of  the  government,  that  amount  being  an  average  of  $180,000.  The  total 
revenues  of  the  government,  of  course,  exceed  this  by  far.  In  normal 
times  the  total  income  averages  close  on  to  a  half  million  dollars 
annually,  but  quite  two-thirds  of  this  sum  is  consumed  in  the  payment 
of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  loan  of  1912,  and  in  meeting  what  is 
called  “First  Charges”  incident  to  that  loan,  such  as  the  collection  and 
administration  of  the  customs,  maritime  and  customs  patrol.  ♦  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  government  could  not  be  expected  to  go  much 
further  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  without  emasculating  other 
necessary  departments.  In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task  of  “making  bricks  without  straw”  which  is  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a  new  policy  will 
have  to  be  adopted  if  a  public  school  system  is  to  thrive. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  public  school  system  in  Liberia 
as  yet;  the  term  would  imply  the  existence  of  too  much  that  is  lacking. 
The  necessary  groundwork  for  a  permanent  and  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion  is  still  to  be  effected.  It  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  creation  that  con¬ 
fronts  any  one  who  would  improve  the  educational  system.  \  My  prede¬ 
cessor  made  a  heroic  attempt  to  secure  competent  teachers,  but  the 
result  was  almost  disheartening  for  the  reason  that  this  class  would  not 
be  attracted  by  the  salaries  offered,  the  maximum  in  any  case  being  $250 

per  annum. 

I 

Whatever  there  was  of  a  working  organization  in  the  public  school 
system  has  been  entirely  upset  by  the  effects  upon  Liberia  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  which  have  reduced  the  government  to  sore  straits.  The  sal-  \ 
aries  of  all  officials  are  more  than  one  year  in  arrears,  while  the  teachers 
have  fared  worse  than  any  class  of  public  servants.  In  view  of  this, 
they  have  practically  all  refused  to  remain  at  their  posts  of  duty.  | 
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These  are  conditions  existing  today  and  they  must  be  improved. 
They  are  conditions  calling  for  hot-house  methods  of  betterment.  But 
how  can  we  get  the  hot-houses?  The  steps  which  I  have  considered  as 
being  best  calculated  to  effect  this  purpose  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
permanent  results,  may  be  couched  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  people  must  be  sought.  Their 
sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  their  duty  to  their  children  and  the 
community  must  be  awakened,  and  the  burden  of  supporting  the  public 
schools  must  be  gradually  shifted  from  the  government  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  communities,  especially  those  forming  cities,  townships  and  set¬ 
tlements.  I  do  not  think  this  will  be  a  hopeless  task  judging  from  the 
efforts  I  have  already  put  forth  in  this  direction.  In  the  month  of 
March,  this  year,  I  made  a  tour  of  all  the  settlements  of  Grand  Bassa 
County  and  many  of  those  of  Montserrado  County,  holding  public  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  attempt  to  arouse  the  people  from  their  lethargy  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  education.  I  pointed  out  that  training  of  the  youth  was  a 
duty  resting  upon  the  parents  individually  and  the  community  at  large; 
that  the  responsibility  for  such  could  not  well  be  placed  upon  outside 
agencies;  that  illiteracy  was  a  stigma  upon  the  people  of  a  community 
before  it  could  be  considered  a  reflection  upon  the  government.  I  made 
it  clear  that  the  government  was  doing  its  utmost  to  discharge  its 
obligations,  but  that  its  greatest  endeavors  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  problem;  that  if  they  wanted  better  facilities 
for  their  children  they  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  government;  and 
that  they  could  build  school  houses  in  the  same  way  they  had  built  their 
churches  and  lodges.  The  responses  to  these  appeals  lead  me  to  feel 
that  much  substantial  assistance  may  be  looked  for  from  the  communi¬ 
ties  under  proper  inspiration. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  church  day  schools  from  the  civilized  com¬ 
munities  must  be  sought  in  order  to  create  the  proper  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  self-support  among  the  people.. 
This  can  be  done  without  antagonism  and  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the 
sympathy  and  valued  help  of  the  missionary  organizations.  This  plan 
will  also  leave  these  agencies  free  to  confine  their  activities  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  inhabited  by  aborigines,  thus  more  nearly  approximating  the  kind 
of  work  expected  to  be  done  by  the  thousands  of  persons  prompted  to 
give  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Such  a  plan  would  not  disturb  in  the 
slightest  the  schools  of  higher  training  under  the  control  of  missionary 
agencies.  These  ought  to  be  strengthened  in  every  possible  way  in  order 
that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  perform  such  work  as  is  done 
by  the  great  denominational  colleges  and  institutions  in  other  mission¬ 
ary  fields.  The  elimination  of  these  day  schools  would  contribute  more 
than  any  other  conceivable  step  to  the  work  of  public  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  growth. 

3.  Modern  school  houses  for  the  grades  should  be  built  in  every 
civilized  settlement  and  equipped,  so  far  as  possible,  with  modem  ap¬ 
pliances  and  aids  to  teaching.  These  buildings  should  be  of  concrete 
to  guard  against  ravages  of  the  termite.  This  white  ant  can  honeycomb 
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a  wooden  structure  and  render  it  unsafe  in  a  very  few  years.  His  appe¬ 
tite  calls  for  wood  and  more  wood.  It  would  cost  from  $2,000  to  $2,500 
to  build  and  equip  such  a  school  in  Liberia.  If  an  offer,  say  of  $500, 
could  be  made  to  the  community  pledging  to  raise  the  balance  of  such 
cost,  I  believe  that  within  a  very  few  years  we  should  see  a  modern 
school  in  nearly  every  settlement,  taught  by  capable  and  enthusiastic 
teachers.  The  condition  of  the  people  of  Liberia,  on  the  whole,  will  not 
justify  the  expectation  of  any  large  contributions,  but  they  may  be 
depended  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  once  they  have  been  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  having  good  schools  and  efficient  teachers 
for  their  children. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  J.  J.  Roberts,  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  left  the  sum  of  $8,500  for  a  public  school  in 
Monrovia.  The  interest  only  on  this  sum  can  be  used.  This  interest 
became  available  for  this  purpose  upon  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roberts,  which  took  place  about  two  years  ago  in  London.  This 
fund  is  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Monrovia,  and  will  be  utilized  along  the  line  above  suggested. 

4.  A  staff  of  trained  teachers  must  be  secured  who  will  regard  their 
work  as  a  profession.  The  lack  of  trained  teachers  is  our  supreme  draw¬ 
back.  With  a  body  of  teachers  consumed  with  a  passion  for  their 
occupation  and  devoting  their  energies  unremittingly  and  wholly  to  the 
problem  of  making  the  public  school  the  most  vital  agency  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  task  would  look  less  hopeless.  In  the  present  circumstances, 
we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  materials  we  have  on  hand.  The 
teachers  now  available  must  be  made  more  capable  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  summer  schools,  educational  meetings  and  other  agencies. 
The  attendance  upon  these,  of  course,  will  call  for  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  so  the  incentive  of  adequate  compensation  for  service 
and  of  promotion  must  be  held  out,  but  in  any  case  the  department  must 
strive  earnestly  to  raise  the  standard  of  present  forces  until  others  more 
thoroughly  prepared  can  be  found  to  replace  them. 

There  are  now  between  thirty  and  forty  boys  and  girls  in  various1 
schools  in  America,  some  of  purely  native  parentage,  others  with  Amer- 
ico-Liberia  antecedents.  These  will  be  returning  to  Liberia  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  this  fact  offers  an  encouraging  hope  for  recruits- 
for  teachers  in  the  future. 

5.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  Caroline  Donovan  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  located  at  Grand  Bassa,  our  nursery  for  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools.  This  institute  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
legislature  and  made  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Its  creation  was 
made  possible  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  late  Caroline  Dono¬ 
van  of  Baltimore  City,  and  work  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1914. 
Mrs.  Donovan  left  property  as  a  trust  fund  for  education  in  Liberia 
which  yields  an  average  of  $3,700  annually.  This  interest  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  $65,000.  This  amount  was  recently 
turned  over  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia  and  it  is  being  entirely  devoted 
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to  this  industrial  school,  which  will  follow  closely  the  lines  of  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee. 

A  few  years  ago  another  generous  hearted  lady  in  the  United  States 
offered  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  an  industrial  school  in  Liberia.  The 
offer  was  made  through  the  late  lamented  Booker  T.  Washington.  This 
lady  pledged  to  support  the  school  for  two  or  three  years  after  its  erec¬ 
tion  provided  Tuskegee,  through  its  alumni  or  by  other  means,  would 
guarantee  its  support  thereafter.  It  seems  that  the  authorities  of  Tus-* 
kegee  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  undertake  this  additional  burden, 
so  I  have  suggested  that  the  amount  be  employed  toward  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  Trades  Building  in  connection  with  the  Donovan 
Institute.  This  suggestion  has  been  placed  before  the  lady  by  Principal 
Moton  of  Tuskegee,  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  prevail.  We  could  thus 
make  a  stronger  institution  out  of  the  one  already  established  and  accom¬ 
plish  more  effective  work  than  we  could  with  scattered  forces. 

6.  Text-books  written  with  special  regard  to  Liberia  are  urgently 
needed,  particularly  such  as  readers  for  the  grades,  histories  and 
geographies.  The  importance  of  books  of  this  kind  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  child  must  know  something  of  men  and  women  who  made 
his  country,  he  must  understand  its  ambitions  and  ideals,  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  its  struggles  and  victories  or  the  spark  of  patriotism 
will  lay  forever  dormant  in  his  breast.  Text-books  are  without  doubt 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  medium  by  which  national  ideals  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  country  are  permanently  instilled  in  the 
youth.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  publication  of  such  books  will  be 
undertaken  when  prepared. 

7.  In  endeavoring  to  influence  the  communities  to  assume  at  least 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  public  schools,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  devote 
some  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  administration,  adequate  supervision  and  research.  Trained 
supervisory  and  other  agencies  need  to  be  employed.  Without  such 
auxiliaries  effective  administration  becomes  next  to  an  impossibility. 
At  present  there  are  no  funds  that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes,  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  very  few  facts  or  statistics  at  the  command  of  the 
department,  putting  it  in  an  embarrassing  position  from  which  an  escape 
must  be  found. 

The  above  constitutes  what  is  necessary  for  the  organization  and 
advancement  of  the  work  of  public  education  in  Liberia  as  I  see  con¬ 
ditions.  So  far  as  it  is  possible,  I  shall  work  along  these  lines  with1 
what  funds  may  be  at  my  disposal.  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  lack 
of  materials;  my  main  dependence  is  in  the  people  themselves,  and  a! 
people  thoroughly  aroused  can  do  wonderful  things.  But  we  sorely 
need  succor  and  encouragement  in  this  great  task.  Do  we  deserve  it? 
Have  we  the  right  to  ask  your  assistance?  Ought  you  help?  Let  me 
answer  the  above  questions  with  these  closing  references. 

Within  the  last  eight  years  we  have  had  two  representative  Ameri-< 
cans  to  visit  us.  They  studied  Liberia  critically  and  have  rendered 
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their  judgment.  One  of  these  men  is  a  Northerner,  the  other  a  South¬ 
erner.  They  may  not  have  come  to  Liberia  to  scoff,  nevertheless  they 
remained  to  pray.  One  is  your  own  respected  Professor  Starr  whose 
helpful  activity  in  behalf  of  Liberia  must  be  fully  known  to  you.  His 
book,  entitled  “Liberia,”  has  removed  the  scales  of  prejudice  and 
contempt  from  many  an  eye.  Professor  Starr’s  whole  life  since  his 
return  from  this  little  black  republic  answers  these  questions  with  a 
ringing  affirmative. 

The  other  visitor  is  Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
In  his  “Land  of  the  White  Helmet”  and  under  the  chapter  of  “The 
Black  Man’s  Last  Stand,”  he  pens  this  approving  judgment: 

“I  know  the  thrill  that  comes  from  standing  upon  holy  ground. 
Have  I  not  seen  Bunker  Hill  and  tented  at  Chickamauga?  Do  I 
not  know  the  venerable  tree  where  Washington  took  command, 
and  the  sacred  soil  of  Arlington?  I  know  also  a  sacred  spot  in 
Monrovia,  down  near  the  surf  that  is  never  still,  where  the  historic 
past  calls  to  the  American  heart  as  insistently  as  does  the  tomb 
of  “Don’t-Give-Up-the-Ship”  Lawrence  in  Trinity  churchyard. 
It  is  the  old  cemetery  where  the  first  Liberian  settlers  lie  in  their 
unwaking  sleep.  *  *  *  *  Near  the  farther  side  of  the  cemetery, 
modest  and  unobtrusive  even  in  death,  I  found  the  white  men  and 
women  who  went  to  their  graves  for  Liberia — in  the  dark  days 
when  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  swinging  in  the  balance.  There 
are  thirty  mounds  in  one  place,  and  no  American  can  look  down 
that  long  row  without  feeling  that  the  place  whereon  he  stands 
is  holy  ground.  The  fragmentary  records  of  the  closing  hours 
of  these  men  and  women  show  that  those  who  wrapped  them¬ 
selves  in  bloody  mantles  at  Gettysburg  and  Santiago  died  no 
more  grandly  than  these  forgotten  Americans — or  for  a  sublimer 
cause.” 


Remarks  by 

PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  STARR 


Liberia  is  our  child  and  the  world  knows  it.  Yet  we  have  done  little 
for  her;  usually  claimed  that  she  is  a  failure.  Is  it  fair  to  compare  her 
with  Sierra  Leone  or  French  colonies?  No.  They  have  had  every  aid 
the  home-lands  could  supply — wealth  for  development  of  resources, 
funds  for  school  and  church  work,  the  most  able  men  and  experience 
for  government.  All  have  been  given  in  unstinted  measure.  It  is  unfair 
to  demand  of  Liberia  that  she  should  measure  up  to  the  standards  they 
reach;  but  she  can  stand  the  comparison.  She  has  done  well.  When 
we  remember  that  she  has  been  made  by  those  who  had  neither  wealth 
nor  education,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  against  the  hostility  of  power¬ 
ful  neighbors,  without  sympathy  or  serious  support,  she  has  done  mar¬ 
velously.  And  the  spirit  of  free-men  that  her  citizens  show  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  servility  and  cringing  seen  among  blacks  in  the 
colonies. 

We  have  always  been  timid  and  half-hearted  in  official  attitude.  In 
1846,  we  were  weak  in  our  approach  to  the  British  government;  at  the 
Shufeldt  adjudication  of  the  Harris  troubles,  England  threw  the  decis¬ 
ion  to  the  winds;  repeatedly  since,  England  and  France  have  given  no 
consideration  to  our  representations.  It  is  time  that  we  took  firm  ground 
and  stood  steadfastly  for  Liberian  rights.  The  best  we  have  done  was 
in  1908  and  1909,  when  we  received  the  Liberian  Commission  and  sent  a 
return  Commission.  That  was  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  firm  and  decided 
stand.  It  saved  the  day.  It  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  firm  and 
definite  policy  of  strong  support  to  Liberia.  Such  a  policy  is  bound  to 
be  demanded  in  the  future. 

Though  we  are  densely  ignorant  regarding  Liberia,  European  nations 
are  not.  England  and  France  have  encroached  and  taken  territory;  they 
are  ready  to  continue.  Germany  recognizes  Liberian  significance  and 
wealth.  All  three  would  seize  any  opportunity  to  acquire  foothold.  We 
may  at  any  time  be  involved  on  her  account.  The  political  importance 
of  Liberian  education  is  extremely  great.  An  ignorant  Liberia  is  a 
menace.  The  danger  of  unnecessary  trouble  with  her  aggressors  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  to  Liberia’s  ignorance.  Every  increase  in  public 
intelligence  and  education  reduces  the  likelihood  of  difficulty.  American 
money  given  to  Liberian  education  is  in  the  nature  of  insurance.  I  know 
of  no  place  where  a  small  gift  will  do  so  much.  There  are  about  24 
settlements  in  Liberia  that  need  school  buildings.  $12,000  given  in 
accordance  with  Secretary  Walker’s  plan  will  probably  insure  their 
building.  It  is  a  small  sum.  It  ought  to  be  easily  secured.  And  it  not 
only  aids  to  build  schools:  it  gives  a  struggling  people  the  help  and 
encouragement  that  comes  from  sympathy;  it  develops  the  great  im¬ 
pulse  of  co-operation. 
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Remarks  by 

CHARLES  HUBBARD  JUDD 


The  remarks  of  Secretary  Walker  called  to  mind  facts  of  American 
history  which  show  the  wisdom  of  all  of  the  recommendations  which  he 
makes.  In  the  first  place,  his  demand  that  the  communities  each  supply 
from  local  resources  the  equipment  for  schools  and  that  these  com¬ 
munities  learn  to  maintain  schools  by  taxing  themselves  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  our  experience.  In  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Barnard,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  early  school 
superintendents,  commented  again  and  again  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  community  support  for  schools.  He  went  so  far  as  to  point  out  to 
the  towns  of  Connecticut  that  if  their  schools  were  supported  out  of 
the  state  treasury,  they  would  become  so  indifferent  to  their  school 
organization  that  many  difficulties  would  follow.  If  people  are  to  be 
interested  in  schools,  they  must  pay  for  the  schools  themselves. 

The  later  experience  of  Connecticut  and  of  other  states  has  abundantly 
illustrated  the  wisdom  of  Barnard’s  contention.  In  many  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Connecticut  the  schools  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
because  of  the  outside  support  which  made  the  people  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  the  school  organization.  Even  though  a  community  cannot 
support  a  first-class  school,  it  should  be  called  upon  to  maintain  as  much 
of  a  school  organization  as  it  can  support.  The  result  will  be  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  the  opportunities  which  are  offered  to  their 
children  and  there  will  be  a  steady  improvement  of  these  school  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

No  less  wise  is  Secretary  Walker’s  contention  that  education  in  a 
democracy  must  be  secularized.  The  experience  of  the  United  States 
and  of  France  is  perfectly  clear  in  this  matter.  In  the  United  States 
our  schools  began  as  religious  schools.  Many  of  the  schools  of  New 
England  were  maintained  as  church  enterprises.  Some  of  the  schools 
came  directly  from  the  missionary  societies  which  were  responsible  for 
the  schools  in  Great  Britain.  In  all  these  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
the  schools  suffer  both  in  their  maintenance  and  in  their  courses  of 
study.  They  must  be  taken  over  by  the  public  in  order  that  they  may 
be  entirely  free  from  partisan  interests  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  in  their  choice  of  teachers. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  statement  that  in  Liberia  the 
schools  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  text-books  which  were 
taken  over  from  America  without  any  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
Liberian  people.  This  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  a  misr- 
sionary  organization  commonly  draws  its  supplies  from  a  foreign  source. 
Whatever  may  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the  missionaries  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  schools,  a  republican  form  of  government  must  ultimately  insist 
that  the  school  system,  together  with  its  materials  of  instruction,  be 
drawn  directly  from  among  the  people  concerned. 

France  and  England  exhibit  in  their  history,  as  does  the  United  States, 
the  importance  of  a  secularized  educational  system.  England,  by  the 
act  of  1902,  took  over  the  control  of  all  of  the  buildings  and  school1 
organization  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  church.  While  England  has  not  taken  over  absolutely  all  the! 
ownership  of  the  school  organization,  it  has  nevertheless  secularized  the 
management  of  all  of  its  schools.  France  found  it  necessary  to  secularize 
the  schools  after  a  bitter  controversy,  the  traces  of  which  have  been  left 
in  the  later  history  of  that  republic. 

A  third  point  of  resemblance  between  the  situation  as  described  by 
Secretary  Walker  and  our  American  situation  has  to  do  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  training  of  teachers.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  schools  of  the  United  States  were  very  badly  organized.  We 
sometimes  forget  this  period  in  discussing  the  history  of  American 
schools.  We  point  out  the  fact  that  schools  were  organized  in  America 
during  the  colonial  period  and  then  we  point  to  the  later  period  of  our 
school  history  as  though  there  was  complete  continuity  in  development. 
This  continuity  does  not  exist  in  the  history  of  our  schools.  Prior  to 
1830  there  was  very  little  school  organization  of  a  satisfactory  type  and 
there  was  great  irregularity  both  in  methods  of  instruction  and  in  subject- 
matter  taught  in  American  schools. 

When  Horace  Mann,  Barnard,  and  other  leaders,  began  to  advocate 
a  better  organization  of  schools  and  began  to  suggest  measures  that 
dould  be  taken  to  provide  such  schools,  among  the  most  important: 
reforms  which  they  suggested  was  the  establishment  of  normal  schools. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  one  of  the  first  normal  schools  of  the  United 
States  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  It  was  at  about  1840 
and  the  years  immediately  following  that  the  demand  for  trained  teachers 
made  itself  clearly  felt,  and  the  growth  of  institutions  for  the  training 
of  teachers  went  on  rapidly  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  the  people  of 
New  England  were  realizing  the  importance  of  better  technical  training 
for  those  who  were  entering  the  teaching  profession.  From  that  period 
on  it  has  been  the  history  of  every  state  school  system  that  it  flourished 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  succeeded  in  training  its  teachers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  teachers  are  the  essential  factors 
in  the  organization  of  a  good  school  system.  They  are  not  only  able 
by  going  into  the  schools  to  teach  the  children  but  they  are  able 
to  provide  the  material  for  instruction.  Such  teachers  ought  to  be  well 
enough  equipped  so  that  they  can  prepare  a  course  of  study  and  can 
organize  a  graded  system.  In  short,  the  development  of  the  school 
system  depends  upon  the  creation  of  a  supply  of  well  trained  teachers. 

Secretary  Walker  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  in  spite  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  he  encounters  in  instituting  reforms  in  the  Liberian  educa¬ 
tional  system.  The  history  of  our  American  schools  shows  that  the 
school  organization  grows  slowly  and  requires  the  greatest  energy  on 
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the  part  of  the  people.  Schools  are  expensive  and  communities  will  not 
support  them  and  properly  equip  them  until  they  become  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  these  institutions  for  the  civilization  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  democratic  form  of  government  the  schools  will 
ultimately  reflect  very  fully  the  growth  of  community  spirit  and  com¬ 
munity  life. 
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